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INTRODUCTION 



Colonel Francis W. Parker's theory of expression, as he states 
it in "Talks on Pedagogics/' as he taught it, and much more, demon- 
strated it, in the Chicago Normal School, has been the working basis 
for the development of the social ideal in the Francis W. Parker 
School. 

. Purpose of this Year Booh. — It is the intention of the faculty 
to describe in the present Year Book representative examples of work 
in expression as it has developed during the last thirteen years under 
the influence of this theory. The teachers realize that it can probably 
be made thoroughly intelligible only to those who have seen it worked 
out, in this school or elsewhere, to a reasonable degree of effectiveness, 
but the attempt will be made to present, as clearly as may be, certain 
characteristic examples of methods and results. The point of view 
throughout is that of the person who believes our human relationships 
to be of such vital importance that all measures for the education of 
children are to be judged by their results in conduct. 

The Conditions Necessary for Expression. — There has been op- 
portunity to test the theory by more or less consistent practice under 
favorable conditions in this school. It is a small, independent school, 
in which a fair proportion of the students begin in the lower grades 
and remain with us a number of years. Most of the classes are small, 
twenty being considered a satisfactory maximum for a grade. Many 
of the groupings result in much smaller classes, a few in larger ones. 
Intimate acquaintance with every child is essential to our scheme. 
The atmosphere of the school has always been one of great freedom 
and good spirits for both teachers and pupils, with the smallest ele- 
ment of arbitrary rule and the greatest possible stress upon motive. 
A certain flexibility in the program, secured through skilful arrange- 
ment of periods, and through the co-operation of the faculty with 
special teachers, has provided for expression in every form, and has 
made it an organic part of the whole growth process. The grade 
teachers have contributed much towards this end, both through their 
own skill and through their understanding of the special teacher's 
functions and problems. 
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The school is a practical working democracy, whose inconsist- 
encies are not due to its organization and government. These in- 
consistencies can be attributed to the causes which underlie the fail- 
ures of any democratic form of organization, the chief of which are 
the failure to accept full responsibility on the part of the individuals 
who constitute the organization, and the difficulty of ridding ourselves 
of our undemocratic prepossessions. However this may be, the 
policy of the school leads toward the development in every member of 
our school-community, without exception, of the intention and the 
power to achieve the amalgamation of all the various elements rep- 
resented, so that usefulness to the community shall be the one criterion 
of the value of each individual. Progress toward this essential de- 
mocracy is indispensable; it is the supreme test of the worth of any 
private school to the community it serves; and it is a very necessary 
contribution of the private school to our imperfectly developed na- 
tional ideal. 

Opportunity for growth of each individual through great free- 
dom and corresponding responsibility, under conditions tending to 
develop the highest type of choice, is the ideal of the school. This 
ideal presupposes the ability and willingness of each member to learn 
to serve the general good in the ways for which he is best fitted. No 
one can comprehend what this means without living up to it at least 
a part of the time. It cannot be learned from hearing others talk 
about it or by reading about it or even by seeing others work it out; 
. but in the course of years of opportunity, during which the social mo- . 
tive appears in a multitude of reasonable and appealing forms, the 
habit of response to the demands of this ideal can be established. As 
a matter of experience, the faculty of the school have seen that the 
habit is established in the grades. In the high school, where college 
preparatory work must be made the chief consideration, conditions 
are not very favorable to growth of initiative and self -forgetting serv- 
ice;* but in the elementary school, where accepted standards of skill 
need not affect the children very definitely, it is possible to secure 
socialized incentives, to encourage a growing habit of satisfaction in 
the success of others and the feeling that good work always means 



*To be sure, our high-school organization and curriculum are not entirely regulated 
by college entrance requirements. Art, music, manual training, outdoor play, physical 
education, and the great number of parties and community enterprises of many kinds, 
take time and energy for which no credits are given. Nevertheless, college examina- 
tions stand before many children as a threat, and interfere seriously with development 
of motive. 
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service to others in some form. The children are energetic, happy, 
often strenuous. They thrive in an atmosphere of spiritual democracy 
whose laws Colonel Parker formulated for them many years ago in 
the motto, "Everything to help, and nothing to hinder," and in the 
great word, "Responsibility." 

The Source of our Pedagogical Greed. — Colonel Parker could 
never separate the power of the children's minds to develop logical 
habit, from spiritual and moral growth — their power to proceed logic- 
ally plus the power to act wisely and effectively in every-day rela- 
tions. A greater optimist never lived. There was for him "But 
one grasp of happiness— from that uttermost pinnacle of wisdom, 
whence we see that this world is well designed." He saw every child 
as a child of God, in his everlasting relations to a glorious past and a 
still more glorious future. He was an idealist — one whose perception 
of the ideal conditions for the children was always a challenge to a 
most doggedly practical side of his mind. His vision of the "higher 
salvation" of teacher and child together, both developing under con- 
ditions based upon his powerful application of motive as the funda- 
mental principle of growth, is the source of stimulation and encourage- 
ment to great numbers of teachers all over this country. 

Colonel Parker's chapter on "Modes of Expression" was a talk 
to teachers on certain possibilities of children not commonly recognized 
at the time, and not yet commonly credited. A careful study of the 
whole series of talks is necessary for a full understanding of his theory 
of expression, found in Chapter X, "Talks on Pedagogics." The fol- 
lowing is offered as a first attempt to state and explain briefly the basis 
of our work, as outlined in this chapter. Colonel Parker's own words 
have been freely appropriated; whole paragraphs have been inserted 
Wherever their brevity aids the purpose of clearness and condensation. 

Motive Defined. — Colonel Parker never uses motive in the sense 
of end, need or use in the ordinary meaning, but always in the broader 
and deeper sense, implying the outlook toward the ideal and the per- 
sonal energy in action. The ethical or religious sentiment, in its dif- 
ferent phases or stages of development, is nearly always present in 
his use of the word. These stages are all one to him; if the tendency 
is toward the realization of the best motives, any sort of crude result 
or even apparent failure is seen as progress. 

Motive. — "Attention and expression are organically related by 
motive. Motive is the impelling power of all human action ; the higher 
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the motive, the higher the action. Expression is fundamentally a means 
of developing this impelling power to action." Motive is the one 
point of attack in the education of the human being; we grow only as 
we correspond to the highest aim we can conceive of at any given 
moment. "Our failures to correspond mean negation of action and 
disintegration of thought processes." Growth, advance, development, 
means that the individual is moving towards his personal ideal; 
growth proceeds in no other way. If we fail to act in accordance With 
this ideal, if we accept our second best, we do not grow. It is pnly 
by the use of the vantage ground already gained, that we can move 
higher. "The motive of all action is, at its origin, the instinct of 
self-preservation; it culminates as self-abnegation." 

The social, unselfish motive opens up the vision of what we must 
know in order that we may work more effectively towards its realiza- 
tion ; the more effectively we act, the better we know how to do so, the 
stronger the will to do so becomes, the surer, we are of the ideal toward 
which we move. The greater the motive, the better the action ; the bet- 
ter the action, the greater the motive ; and so we move on toward the 
"higher salvation," in which the will for good is being perfected. The 
fundamental thing pedagogically must be the fundamental thing 
spiritually. There are always a few rules for the whole school, very 
few indeed, which are carefully explained, but must be obeyed, whether 
their importance is understood or not;* and there are always a few 
children in whom sheer obedience is the next step in development. 
But the constructive way is the stronger. We accept the child's pres- 
ent best motives, show him aspects of them upon which he can act 



*UJEAiS OF CONDUCT, BULEB, AND BEaUXATXONS 

FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL— 1913-1914 
Just as in the world the people of a city or nation must have ideals and laws to 
regulate the actions of individuals and groups of individuals for purposes of public 
welfare, so in the school certain ideals and special regulations are necessary for the 
growth, rights, safety, and comfort of the pupils. 

IDEALS OF CONDUCT 
The principle of courtesy, of "Everything to help and nothing to hinder," governs 
all the conduct of the school. 

1. In morning exercises, this means respectful attention, active participation in 
the exercises, and refraining from all disturbing acts, such as communicating with a 
neighbor and studying while the program is in progress. And it means, also, no talking 
above a whisper before the opening song or during such intervals as between the acts 
of a play. 

2. In passing to and from morning exercises, this principle means that the pupils 
march in orderly double file, and that any necessary communications be not above a 
whisper. 

3. As regards quiet in the halls, it means that pupils during school hours pass 
quietly and courteously, without crowding, hurrying, scuffling the feet, or speaking above 
an undertone. 

RULES OF CONDUCT 
Play Periods: Every pupil must spend the entire play period out of doors, unless 
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successfully. That gives him a sense of power. We keep on forever 
insisting upon his growing vision of his own strength, helping him 
constantly to act upon the impulses of his stronger, instead of his 
weaker self, and planning all sorts of interesting social enterprises in 
which he may express himself effectively. If we could be wise enough 
to understand each child, and could do all this without creating ^elf- 
righteousness in him, it seems as if we might develop the social self to 
almost any degree. 

Every act of expression must be preceded by certain definite 
conscious activities determined by motive. In the training of skill in 
expression, we train motive, the essential quality of our personality. 
The kind of needs we feel, the kind of thing that appeals to us as 
useful in the widest sense, the reasons for our actions, the ends we 
seek, make up the peculiar quality of our individualities. Training 
motive means arranging conditions and providing abundant oppor- 
tunities for the child to learn his own power of right action, and to 
get the feeling of the advantages of co-operation, so that he may grow 
in the habit of acting from his best motives, his most useful and ef- 
fective ones — namely, the social ones.f These give him the perspective 
of himself in his relation to others. He finds himself more com- 
pletely in the role of "assisting audience," learning to do many things 

excused by Miss Musselman or Mr. Wright. All pupils are responsible to their regular 
playground directors during play periods. 

Fire Drills: There must be absolute self-control — no talking — during fire drills. -. 

Study Periods: The study period should develop habits of concentration upon the 
work in hand, hence there must be no talking or interruption of any sort t except by 
permission of the teacher in charge. 

SPECIAL PERMIT REGULATIONS 

1. No pupil shall leave the study room for work or play appointments without 
permission of the teacher in charge. 

2. No pupil shall remain for work after school without the supervision of a 
teacher unless he has a written permit. 

3. After dismissal from the grade room at the close of the day's session, no pupil 
may return to the second or third floors without permission from the officer of the 
day or from the office in case the officer of the day cannot be found. 

(For officer of the day see small bulletin on east wall in lower hall.) 
i. All pupils who stay for outdoor play, or who have written permits to stay for 
work, must leave the school premises by five o'clock. A warning bell will be rung 
at ten minutes to five, at which time every pupil shall stop work or play, in the build- 
ing or on the grounds, and make preparation for leaving. There are a few permanent 
exceptions to this regulation. These names are on file in the office. 

Pupils may place books and materials in the first grade dressing room during after- 
noon play. 

5. On Saturdays a group of pupils, including the Weekly staff and the boys 
working for the school, have permanent permits. Pupils who wish to- work in the 
shops or with special teachers on Saturdays must provide themselves with permits 
signed by these teachers. Other pupils who find it necessary to come to the school 
on Satdurdays are welcome, but they must report at the office when they come and 
when they go, leaving definite word where they will be in the building. 

6. Every pupil must eat his luncheon in the lunchroom, unless he. has on file in 
the principal's office a written request from his parents for other arrangements. 

t"We do right by habitually imitating a larger self, whose injunctions run counter 
to the tendencies of our partial selves." — ■/. M. Baldwin. 
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through understanding sympathetically, as well as critically, the 
effort of others.' 

Expression. — Colonel Parker limits the term expression to "the 
manifestation through the body of thought and emotion." The uni- 
fied movement of body and mind in the communication of meanings 
trains the body as an instrument of attention and expression, under 
the influence of motive. 

"Expression is essentially doing. It is that toward which all 
human action moves, and indeed should move. Expression is ethical 
action ; it should be the application of truth. Expression concentrates 
and focuses the soul ; it reveals personality. The motive that controls 
attention and reflection is the motive to make others feel, think, and 
act in accordance with personal ideals. The motive of expression im- 
pels the soul to its best effort in observation, study, and reasoning." 

Classification of Modes of Expression. — The modes of expression 
are classified as Gesture, Voice, Speech, Music, Making, Modeling, 
Painting, Drawing and Writing. 

Function of Modes. — The specific function of the modes of ex- 
pression is the training of motive ; just as the specific function of the 
modes of attention is the training of logical habits of thinking in as 
many directions as possible, and that of the central subjects, bringing 
the child into a knowledge of the facts of history and science. This 
distinction with reference to function of these three aspects of educa- 
tive activity must not be understood as implying more than emphasis 
upon the characteristic advantage of each. In field work and experi- 
ments, in listening to others during a recitation, or in silent reading 
and study, the feeling of value to the child results chiefly from the 
successful accomplishment of a definite piece of thinking, or the acqui- 
sition of facts more or less interesting in themselves. The prime ob- 
ject from the teacher's point of view is the exercise of activity in 
which the mind is trained to be a good tool. But, of course, there are 
no lessons in which consideration for others is not called for. "Every 
moment of life is an ethical moment;" every excursion and experiment 
and recitation brings the need of training motive. But the exercise of 
skill in expression is essentially, first and last, training of motive. 
Expression does undoubtedly train thorough habits of thinking, and its 
subject-matter, wisely chosen, is valuable, looking toward the educa- 
tion of the higher sentiments. But its peculiar advantage is that it 
implies constant necessity for action under a motive of the social 
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type. Beading aloud, singing, acting, are for an audience, not for 
oneself.* The joy of a skilful performance lies primarily in the fact 
that one conveys to others his understanding and feeling of a beau- 
tiful poem or song or an interesting character in a play; One natur- 
ally makes useful things for one's friends, paints, draws, and models 
to communicate feelings to others and to satisfy the conscious or un- 
conscious need of a public to judge of his production, so that he 
may estimate his value among his fellows.t One writes normally, in 
order to send one's thoughts to another. Each of these modes of 
expression affords constant opportunity for showing the children that 
matter is more than manner and spirit more than form, and that* all 
good manner and all good form are to be valued for the sake of gain- 
ing in ability to give to others finer matter and spirit. 

Skill Defined— Colonel Parker states the educational values of 
the skill-gaining process in a paragraph which seems to need further 
explanation. It may be well to state that he uses the term skill in a 
relative sense; he does not consider skill from the point of view of 
certain conventionally regulated results. Skill, in children, means 
growing effort and ability to express the content of the mind truth- 
fully. The skill of each individual is simply a question of his own 
progress towards more and more nearly adequate expression, deter- 
mined by his individual imagery, judgment, feeling. Besults are 
not esteemed according to any set standard. Power enough to convey 
an idea vividly, arouse esthetic pleasure, or secure dramatic illusion 
is uncommon. It is evoked only by comparatively rare combinations 
of circumstances. 

Motive Developed in the Skill-Gaining Process. — "Growth of skill 
in expression has a developing influence upon motive." In the modes 
of attention and in the study of the central subjects, motive may 
be developed; but in community life, with all that it implies ideally, 
and even with all its failures in actual practice, growth of skill in- 
evitably is bound up with the social motive. The social ideal of con- 
duct presents itself to different people in many different ways. It 
may begin as a mere trading of favors; it may be interpreted as co- 
operation instead of competition, ethical consideration of one's be- 
havior, doing unto others as one would be done by, loving one's neigh- 

*"To call into life the energy of a sentiment which is not destined to manifest itself 
by any deed, how can that be otherwise than baneful?" — Tolstoi. 

tjudicious praise or criticism in the privacy of the grade or department room is 
safe, and the give-and-take among the children themselves is often very useful. Applause 
in the assembly room is rarely permitted. 
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bor as oneself. The result in unselfish conduct is the undisputed com- 
mon factor. With this motive as a basis, either conscious or un- 
conscious, manifold needs for expression are continually revealed in 
school life. Motive, the impelling power to expression, is trained 
in response to these needs. Nothing but the personally ielt need or 
use, whether dim or clear, can make the starting point of educative 
action ; and who would believe that anything less than the highest pos- 
sible need or use should be chosen for this starting point? Democracy 
demands high service. 

Reaction of Skill Upon Thought. — "The skill-gaining process re- 
quires certain definite mental action" (imaging and reasoning), as con- 
trasted with the vaguer type characteristic of the process in which no 
definite expression is involved, and the leverage of the child's own 
motive is not made use of. The impetus to expression brings about 
an intensification of these mental processes and of the emotional ac- 
companiment. Expression (the outgoing impulse) reacts upon the 
mind, enhancing all conscious activities and providing opportunities 
necessary for criticism, conscious or unconscious, by which advance j» 
skill is secured.* 

The Will in Expression. — In the process of gaining skill in ex- 
pression, under the personal motive, the will is trained. It is only 
when the child is acting with an end in view felt by him as desirable 
that his habits of persistence are strengthened. 



*An analysis of the skill process as it was observed in the acquiring of a technique 
in singing is given: "I remember that there was almost no difficulty about acquiring 
the details of technique of those voice and speech habits which are under conscious 
control. Vowel and consonant position and movements, the relaxed jaw, the tongue 
positions, tension, movements, were mere matters of conscious imitation of an easily 
observed and remembered example. Certain very slight movements of tongue, jaw, or 
head, and feelings of resonances, were comparatively easy to bring under conscious con- 
trol; in a little while they could be neglected and would go on of themselves, like 
any other automatized movement. But the more subtle differences in tone quality, 
vowel color, and resonances, in the production of which there is no apparent physical 
agent, required great concentration. The effort to image these differences and to exter- 
nalize the vocal equivalent of the right image was a peculiarly exhausting kind of 
work, physically and mentally. The process seems to have been accompanied usually 
by feelings of effort or pleasure or disappointment, and of the determination to do 
or not to do the same thing again at the next trial. The thought of one of these more 
difficult matters would be very vague for a long time — example and explanation went 
on, lesson after lesson — before the idea finally took the desired outward form. I 
could not always do the same thing a second time without going over some of the 
original steps by which I had arrived the first time, but one successful effort always 
cleared the idea and finally led to a secure control of the form. There was constantly 
in this sort of work a critical attitude of mind and a more or less deliberate com- 
parison of memories of sounds and of slight differences in the feelings they produced. 
Much of the control of a voice is gained so slowly as to be only vaguely perceptible 
to the learner; it sometimes remains apparently subconscious for a long time. One 
very often does not image his ideal tone until he has actually reached it, through the 
skillfulness of his teacher in adapting series of exercises to his particular need, and 
through the power of suggestion. However, the skill gained in this way must be ana- 
lyzed and controlled consciously before it reaches a high stage of usefulness, either for 
singing or for teaching." Only growing motive makes such drudgery possible to the 
hurried, strenuous majority of our city children. 
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The Body in Expression. — "The body also is trained in all the 
modes, through the effort of the will to make skill in expression ade- 
quate to the thought; it depends mainly upon the variety, kind, and 
quality of acts of expression for its health, growth, development, and 
elaboration, as an instrument of attention and expression." 

Expression, Attention, Action. — Expression implies attention. 
The consummation of attention is action. Thinking is not for itself 
alone but for the action which results from thinking. Even the most 
purely metaphysical thinking, the most abstract reasoning processes, 
may be said to have reference to human action. '"Thought which does 
not end in action dies, or stagnates." 

We all know the kind of person who suffers from habitual self- 
repression. Many people talk or write to find out what they "really 
think." I am sure that in the history of our school are hundreds 
of examples of children Whose first triumphs over personal limitations 
in expression have been won in the effort to make a morning exercise 
interesting, or to communicate thought or feeling in some form to a > 
class.* This effort means holding in the mind the content to be ex- 
pressed; thinking it more clearly by the effort of the will in the 
anticipation of communicating it to others; getting it said Or painted 
or sung, or written in some form ; criticizing and amending both form 
and content, and finding both cleared and vivified in the mind as soon 
as it has been said or sung or painted or written. The social motive is 
at the bottom of the freedom and power gained in this way. II, 
during the preparation of that act of expression, emphasis should be 
put, not upon its value to others, but upon the egotistical motive, the 
child's thinking and expression would be hampered by the interven- 
tion of the idea of himself, or of other unimportant elements in the 
situation. The center of consciousness would be occupied at least a 
part of the time, by his feelings of personal vanity, by the craving for 
his own success. 

Many examples might be cited of children whose natural im- 
pulses to action had been inhibited in a thousand petty Ways before 
they came to the school, whose power to do the simplest necessary 
thing was crippled from lack of practice, and who had never felt the 
little pleasurable glow which comes from being of use to others. To 
such a child, clay-modeling, or gymnastic work, or moving freely about 

•An idea of the number and variety of opportunities given to children to express 
themselves to an audience may be had from the Second Year Book. 
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the stage in a play, presents almost insurmountable difficulties. Place 
this child in a group of children who are constantly acting upon their 
own thought, give him something to do which he can do effectively 
as his share of a social enterprise, and sooner or later he will develop 
initiative and skill. He will lose his timidity and feeling of im- 
potence, and gain power to think more vigorously, to help organize 
work and play and to become a useful member of the community. 
The exceptions are too rare to need mention. 

MODES OF EXPRESSION 

Gesture. — Gesture is the primitive mode of expression. It in- 
cludes all of the changes in the body manifesting thought and feeling 
excepting the specialized changes characteristic of. the other eight 
modes. The hand writes and paints and draws and models, but it is 
also expressive in itself. Gesture of the whole body in dramatic work 
is seen in its perfectly spontaneous form in the vividly imaged Mother 
Goose dramatizations of the first grade. Complete spontaneity of 
gesture has been shown also in little plays written and acted by the 
children under the stimulus which came as a result of a course of 
interesting work in history, art and literature; in English, French, 
or German. Pantomime, in which the child cannot rely upon speech 
to help him define the character he impersonates to the audience, re- 
quires great intensification and clearness of gesture. A phase of ges- 
ture appears in the spontaneous games of the younger children, an- 
other in organized games and folk-dancing. Dancing is the gesture of 
music. The articles on the dramatic instinct and on physical develop- 
ment deal with phases of gesture. 

Voice and Speech. — Voice, both in talking and singing, has great 
significance for teachers. It is the medium through which different 
shades of meaning are communicated by singing, oral reading, and 
dramatic work. Quality and habits of voice are often important items 
in understanding a child. A pure quality of tone in immature voices, 
both in speech and singing, is nearly always "light," both as to color 
and volume. There is very little variety possible, either in tone-color 
or dynamics. It follows, of course, that much warmth of emotional 
expressiveness or satisfying volume, such as we look for in the mature 
voice, is very rare. Whatever variety exists must be gained by the 
child in a perfectly spontaneous way, not through imitation, but 
through imagery aroused by words or music. Voice must express the 
child's real thought and feeling. 
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Speech as a mode of expression is represented in six different 
kinds of work in the school: plays, oral reading, singing, extempo- 
raneous speaking, dialogue, and the languages. 

The bearings of speech and voice in dramatic expression are dis- 
cussed in the article on dramatic expression in this volume. Oral 
reading also implies much training in voice and in speech habits. 
These habits are not acquired as isolated problems in speech-forms, but 
are gained under the stimulus of the desire to express thought and 
feeling. In singing, advance in clearness and beauty of speech is 
slower than in talking and reading. It is complicated by the de- 
mands of the singing tone. Impure vowel sounds in singing are easily 
observed and analyzed by children, being more sustained and conse- 
quently more prominent in singing than in the speaking voice. Clear 
consonants also are easily seen to be important in singing. Without 
them, singing effects are reduced to mere emotional sounds, conveying 
no clear thought. Dialogue and speaking to a large audience ob- 
viously require good speech, since one must not only be heard, but 
heard easily and with pleasure. A correct accent in a foreign 
language necessitates a degree of training both of ear and speech 
organs which must react favorably upon the ability to discriminate 
between good and poor speech in English, when it is a matter of 
real interest to the children. A variety of vowel colors, consonant 
sounds, inflections, and quantities are acquired in French, German, 
and Latin. Whenever this training comes as a result of a real im- 
pulse to convey thought or feeling, the work classifies under voice as 
a mode of expression. The little children often express the simplest 
sorts of ideas in French or German, and the advanced pupils some- 
times use the language as a means of self-expression. 

Music. — "The educational function of musical expression is to 
cultivate and enhance those emotions which influence in the highest 
degree the motives of man." Colonel Parker spoke over and over 
again of the cultivation of the spirit, the higher development of the 
soul, through music. He saw in chorus-singing the best opportunity 
in the school for the expression of our common ethical and religious 
aspirations, and he believed in serious singing in morning exercises 
and on all important occasions. "Whatever is best for the soul is 
ever and ever best for the body. Music is an aid to development 
through the effect of rhythm upon both body and mind." 

Many children have anticipatory emotional experiences of great 
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ideas — of God, of the universe, of brotherhood, which they cannot 
as yet express in words of their own. In the "Varieties of Eeligious 
Experience" James speaks of these intuitions in connection with 
the "strangely moving power of passages in certain poems when we 
were young — irrational doorways as they were, through which the 
mystery of fact, the wildness and pang of life stole into our hearts 

and thrilled them" "We are alive or dead to "the eternal inner 

message of the arts, according as we have kept or lost this mystical 
susceptibility." The recreative arts* waken and vivify this suscep- 
tibility; they present perfect models for the children to interpret ac- 
cording to the power of imagination and the emotional response of 
the individual. The creative artsf originate in the impulse to embody 
imagination and feelings which have taken new forms in the individual 
mind. And it is this susceptibility which we may hope to stir, if we 
choose poetry and music and plays for the children with enough care 
and insight, and keep them free from the self-consciousness which 
hinders expression. 

Making. — Making has a very important function in the develop- 
ment of bodily co-ordinations. A sharp difference emphasizes the 
functions of music and making ; for the motive of music is the exalta- 
tion of the spirit, while the motive of making is to supply the material 
basis for life, the means by which spirit makes itself manifest in 
creation. In making, the complete externalization of the individual 
concept is effected. Making, therefore, differs from modeling, paint- 
ing, and drawing, in which certain aspects only of the concept are ex- 
pressed, each through its appropriate material. The motive of mak- 
ing is the practical use of the object made, an easily appreciated mo- 
tive and peculiarly adapted to primitive states of development, though 
not confined to them. The motive is, so to speak, a tangible one. 
Concentration is comparatively easy; for the carefully drawn plan is 
there to be consulted, parts are soon made and are there to be handled 
and looked at as much as is necessary, so that any vagueness in the 
concept may be cleared up quickly and perfectly. Step by step the 
parts must prove their adequacy to the purpose of the plan. Persist- 
ence is obviously necessary; the use of the product is there before 
the mind, requiring that the product shall be an adequate one. The 
body is trained under this urgency of the will in its demand for ade- 
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quacy: and there are the parts, there is the whole product, finally, 
standing for criticism. 

Manual training offers the greatest range of choice in making. 
Prom the tiny fence pickets, sawed out and used by the youngest chil- 
dren in the kindergarten for protecting their flowers, to the fine music 
cabinet, with insets of tiles, made by seniors ; from the third grade desk 
sets to the cabinet work in the eighth grade room ; from the dolls' beds 
made in the "factory method," to the wonderful original bridges; 
from crude spears and shields for a play to a carefully constructed 
nine-foot boat; woodwork presents endless opportunities for develop- 
ing skill in expression under genuine motives. The articles on rug- 
making and metal-working in this book illustrate a type of making 
in which the esthetic element is a prominent feature. 

The Art Modes. — Colonel Parker's conviction that the art modes 
(by which he meant modeling, painting, and drawing), must become 
one of the most important phases of educative activity in the curric- 
ulum, is stated below in his own words. The quotations are grouped 
to suggest his development of motive and of the psycho-physical proc- 
ess in the province of the art modes. 

1. Motive. — "Making is related to the art modes because" indi- 
vidual concepts in each of these modes constitute the bases of the ex- 
pressive acts. In making, the concept is completely realized in an 
external object. By the other conceptive modes, modeling, painting 
and drawing, the concepts are partly realized. In modeling, the con- 
cept is expressed in outward form of three dimensions; in painting, 
by colors ; in drawing, by lines and shading. Making has for its mo- 
tive practical use. The design of art is limited to the expression of 
thought; the individual concept is a mental means or medium of 
thought expression ; motive and thought are embodied in an individual 
concept." .... "Mere expression of the concept in itself has little to 
do with art ; it is the character, the life, the power expressed by means 
of this thought-embodiment that is the all-controlling motive.".... 
"Mere imitation of art has no relation to art itself, and no educative 
influence. Imitation, whatever its kind or quality, is essentially 
making, minus the best thing in making — motive." . . . "In manual 
training, the one motive of making is the function of the thing made ; 
in art the one motive is to give to others a great controlling thought, — 
to embody this thought in an individual concept, and to externalize 
that concept by skill." .... "Art shows to man things which he can- 
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not otherwise see." .... "The particular educative use of the art 
modes of expression is the concentration and idealization of thought, 
the expression of the most exalted states of the soul in the most defined 

way, appealing directly to all that is in other sovis." "When art 

conies to its own and is used to reenforce and intensify the highest 
thought of the soul, its preeminence as a means of education will be no 
longer a matter of doubt or question." 

2. Skill. — "The variation in materials used demands an immense 
difference in mental power, or power of concentrating thought. The 
thought itself in each mode of art expression is similar, if not identical; 
but the less the quantity of material used in realizing thought, the 
greater must be the concentration of thought." .... "The physical 
training in art expression is of the highest and most delicate quality. 
It can be all comprehended in the word grace. Adequate skill in the 
manifestation of thought is the most exalted function of the human 
body. Skill is wholly acquired by exercise in thought expression. The 
nature of the conscious activities to be expressed determines the quality 
of the skill. In the striving of the soul to make the expression adequate 
to the thought lies the highest possible and most educative exercise of 

skill." "Modeling exercises the greatest intellectual sense — 

touch — in an incomparable way; painting requires still finer handling; 
and drawing, the most skillful exercise of muscular power." 

Writing. — Writing as a mode of expression is considered in the 
light of "a simple means for communicating thought to those not 
present." Penmanship develops out of the necessity for this communi- 
cation, the main difficulties lying not in the formation of the written 
characters — the movements involved are simple and soon become auto- 
matized — but in unphonetic spelling and in the nature of the thought 
to be expressed. The difference between speech and writing in the 
matter of the conscious effort required for a sufficient technique is 
much greater than it would be if every opportunity for expression of 
thought in writing were used. In speech, the stimulus of the desire 
to make oneself understood immediately, brings about a greater effort 
to concentrate and an intensification of the emotion. In writing, this 
immediate stimulus is lacking. On the other hand, writing demands 
connection, relation, and expansion of thought. In speech, the effect 
upon the audience may be noted immediately, and expression may be 
adjusted to the need perceived; in writing, the whole effect must be 
imagined. Speech is effective when impulsive even if not clearly 
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thought out; the emotional warmth conveys ideas through the voice. 
Writing must be steady, controlled, and cannot depend upon the 
personal magnetism of the speaker for its effectiveness. 

The teachers have worked out Colonel Parker's theory of writing 
as a mode of expression to the point where a great deal of the children's 
writing has a genuine motive. The difference is world-wide between 
written English developed on the basis of a demand for thought-com- 
munication (a real demand in the child's mind) and composition for 
the sake of training the children to avoid mistakes in form. The 
teachers believe that discrimination in the choice of words, as to their 
exact meanings and beauty of sound, can be developed through 
written English, which is a natural outcome of self -motivated work of 
many kinds. A complete list of school work requiring expression in 
this mode would be a large one. The "Recorder" and the "Parker 
Weekly" are always with us, needing stories, poetry, reports, editorials, 
jokes. Writing plays necessitates vivid imagery under the special 
demands of dramatic coherence. Writing lesson-material, fables, and 
texts for songs for a younger grade, or for a future class of the same 
grade, enlists very good thinking. Making geography, science, history, 
civics, and domestic arts books gives a dignified reason for good 
writing. Speeches and poems for May Day pageants, Thanksgiving 
exercises, prologues of plays, require the best possible effort. Reports 
of addresses heard, or of discussions of important grade affairs, or of 
Morning Exercises, serve useful purposes, especially as subjects of 
letters to absent pupils. Many letters are exchanged between older 
children and the primary grades, and between teachers and pupils 
during vacation, or for some special reason during school time. Non- 
sense poems, songs, and speeches for parties and "larks" tax the in- 
genuity to make a perfectly free kind of fun go with good feeling and 
good taste. 

The faculty offer their testimony to a moving idea and habit of 
mind, acquired in working under the ideals of Colonel Parker as we 
understand them. Quoting one of the faculty, "To be sure enough of 
a thing so that one dares to teach it to a child means a great deal." 
But it is one of our strongest beliefs that we may confidently venture 
to teach a child to express himself in a great variety of ways. This 
can be safely accomplished only under conditions which insure against 
self-consciousness and over-stimulation, the chief condition being an 
atmosphere in which ideals of usefulness to others are taken for 
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granted. Assurance of reality in our efforts comes to us in various 
ways, particularly in daily instances of a generous attitude of mind, 
self-control, and high standards of work, brought about in the children 
under the ideals of service and of responsibility. Little enough, at 
best, can be known of the inner life of a child ; nothing deeply useful 
can be known unless his motive is respected and given endless oppor- 
tunity for expression, under influences which tend to illuminate the 
vision of his fellowship with man and his kinship with God. 




